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LEE MARSHALL 





JUNE is the beginning of the vacation 
months. June marks the season in normal 
years when school children, college stu- 
dents, and those teachers who are not pur- 
suing more education fling off all re- 
straints imposed on them by the classroom, 
and play or work at avocations for 3 
leisurely months. June is also the begin- 
ning of the 2-week vacation relays and 
traditional week ends for America’s war 
workers, office workers, salesmen—for all 
the people who keep the gigantic ma- 
chinery of industry humming. 

But this June is different. 

There is no gasoline for our nomadic 
vacationers. There is no room on trains or 
planes for people who need a change of 
scene. Many vacation spots are now mili- 
tary centers, or restricted areas with hotels 
and beaches taken over by our armed 
forces. 

However, there is one outlet for 1944 va- 
cationers that is wide open. It provides 
people with fresh air and good food—with 
change of scene—with exercise they have 
been craving to tone the body and tighten 
up slack muscles. And all this at little or 
no cost. What is more, the Government is 
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asking for 4,000,000 people—500,000 more 
than last year—to make use of their vaca- 
tion time by working on a farm. 

The main idea isn’t vacationing, of 
course, but farming. Good hard manual 
labor. America’s farmers have, by super- 
human efforts, put in the biggest crops in 
our history. But farmers can’t cultivate 
those crops or harvest them alone. They 
must have help. Last year 900,000 boys 
and girls, 600,000 women, and 2 million 
men supplemented the regular farm labor 
force. And this year because the crops 
are greater, and regular year-round and 
seasonal workers are fewer, we will need 
500,000 more vacation-farmers, most of 
whom will have to be boys and girls under 
18 years of age and women, from cities 
and towns, who have never done farm 
work before. 

Farmers, last year, were skeptical about 
the good that unskilled *‘‘ greenhorns”’ 
could do on their farms. But the farmers 
took what help they could get—they had 
no other choice—and were especially sur- 
prised and gratified with the work accom- 
plished by women. Farmers discovered 
that women were quick to learn, that they 


listened attentively to directions, and, in 
some work, they were more careful than 
men. 

In some localities central camps are pro- 
vided where vacation workers can live 
and then ride out to neighboring farms 
each day. These are Women’s Land Army 
camps, camps for Youth Farm Workers, 
and Farm Labor camps for men. 

But these are mostly for centralized 
areas or large individual farms. There 
are many farms where women, men, or 
youthful workers live with the farm 
family, and share the life of the rural dis- 
tricts from sunrise until bedtime. 

And thousands of other workers—men, 
women, and young people—live at home 
and go out daily during vacation to help 
save crops on nearby farms. 

The Women’s Land Army members— 
women who work week ends, after work, 
during vacations, or all year-round—the 
Victory Farm Labor Volunteers, the boys 
and girls of high school and college age, 
together with the clubs of men who have 
corn-husking parties after work are going 
to do an estimated $20,000,000,000 job this 
summer. 

For many of you, this may be a new idea. 
How can you go about the business of find- 
ing a farmer who needs help? You wantto 
work 2 weeks in June—or all the week 
ends in July—you are a teacher and have 
the full summer before you. What should 
you do? 

The answer is simple. 
cultural county has an Extension Agent 
located in the county seat. Write him or 
telephone him, and he will advise you 
immediately. He is the one who is famil- 
iar with local farm labor requirements. If 


Every agri- 


you are a woman interested in working 2 
weeks or longer, write to the Women’s 
Land Army supervisor at your State agri- 
cultural college or to Women’s Land Army, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. School students should 
contact their school principal. 

Write your Extension Agent at your 
county seat (in Washington, Chicago, and 
New York, call at the U. S. Employment 
center) and he will help you plan your 
patriotic vacation for 1944. 
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Servicemen’s wives hold the fort at home, working, saving, planning 


for their soldiers’ return. 


THE MORNING TRAIN ¢o Peters- 
burg, Va., is late, and getting later as 
it is sidetracked to give a troop train 
the right-of-way. The passengers—mostly 
women and men in uniform—fidget. A 
smartly dressed matron turns and ad- 
dresses the other women in adjacent seats: 

“If this keeps up we won't get to see 
our husbands before Easter.”’ 

That started a general discussion about 
mutual problems—the hopes and fears of 
servicemen’s wives. In normal times, the 
wispy young-old mother in the shabby 
coat and the poised self-assured matron 
in the expensive fur jacket might nor 
have exchanged more than a_ passing 
glance. But now they are companions 
in arms. They are the Army behind the 
Army, these wives of servicemen. 

The total number of servicemen’s wives 
isunknown. In the midst of war nobody 
has the time to count, and if they did the 
information would probably be a military 
secret. But the number must run into the 
millions—the 1940 census shows that 
8,977,903 of the 18,708,739 males between 
the ages of 18 and 34 were married, and 
an even larger proportion of the group 
between 18 and 38. 

All these wives must make tremendous 
adjustments to build a way of life and 
service out of their broken homes. Perhaps 
the most dramatic attempts at adjustment 
are being made by the wives who follow 
their husbands to camp or leave their old 
haunts to try their hands at war work, in 
camps and factories away from home. 

How do they feel? What do they 
think? How are they backing up their 
men? And caring for their families? How 
do they make out on their incomes? Are 
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They fit into the life bravely and ably. 


they living only in the moment or are they 
looking ahead toward the future? 

The role of the wife in building and 
maintaining the morale of the soldier is a 
big one. An officer, who is in a spot to 
know what he is talking about, says: 

“Wives and families can make it much 
easier for the recruit to adjust to camp life. 
This is highly important to camp morale, 
since it’s hard for men in their late 20's 
and early 30's, used to their own homes, 
to adjust to the routine of an enlisted man. 

That the large majority of servicemen, 
of all ages, are taking the new life in their 
stride is in large measure due to the way 
their wives and parents or the girl friend 
back home are backing them up . are 
making them feel a sense of continuity 
with home. If, on the other hand, a wife 
comes barging into camp to raise a riot 
about her husband's assignment—as a few 
do—his morale takes a tail spin. Only 
the exceptional type of military man, and 
there are few of these, can exist apart from 
his home. A_ bad a bad 
soldier.”’ 


wife makes 

One of the first and most difficult lessons 
the wife of a fighting man must learn is 
that the service comes first. When a 
trainload of servicemen’s wives reach a 
camp for a holiday, some may find a terse 
message at the Traveler’s Aid: *‘ Plans 
changed,” . . . a message which may 
mean simply that her soldier will see her 
that night when he’s off duty, but could 
mean that he’s off on bivouac for an in- 
definite time, or even that he’s on his way 
to a port of embarkation. 

When this happens, the good wife takes 
iton the chin. But Traveler’s Aid work- 
ers confess they never get hardened to 
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delivering such a message: Seeing the 
wife flinch and turn away. 

At Norfolk, Va., Easter week end 20 
wives of men belonging to a single com- 
pany were greeted with the word that all 
liberty passes had been canceled suddenly 

that their sailor husbands had to go 
aboard a training ship. Some of these 
wives had come from thousands of miles 
away to be with their husbands over the 
holiday. Many had limited funds . 
had to get back to their babies or jobs 
they couldn’t wait. 

Service wives who are WAC’s are doubly 
subject to the call of the service. The 
story of the wedding of Pfc. Elizabeth J. 
Matvey and Cpl. Jay F. Michaluk is a 
case in point. 

Big doings were scheduled at Camp Lee 
for the Friday night before Easter. A 
community Seder was being held for 
Jewish servicemen and women who were 
unable to celebrate the passover festivities 





One out to housing problem: they rent this 
cheery home with in-laws, sharing cost. 








in their own homes. And at Post Chapel 
5, Pfc. Matvey and Cpl. Michaluk were 
to rehearse their wedding which was set 


for next day at high noon. The Seder 
developed into something tremendous. 


So last minute orders went out that a 
photographer was to cover the Seder. 
The only available photographer was 
Cpl. Michaluk. 

The prospective bridegroom went re- 
signedly to get his camera and bulbs. It 
was pretty harrowing for everybody con- 
cerned until a smiling messenger brought 
back word that, if Michaluk would trust 
him with his camera, the camp public 
relations officer, Capt. John W. Tierney 
Happy 
ending. Perhaps, more accurately, a pre- 
view of the secondary role the wife must 
often play in the life of a soldier. In war, 
military duties come first. 

Because Camp Lee is a large post, an 
induction center, and the location of 
schools which train officers and enlisted 
men in special studies, the average length 
of assignment there is longer than at some 
posts. For this reason probably more 
wives follow their husbands there, hoping 
to find a place to stay and work. 

By the hundreds, service wives pour into 
Petersburg. During the week before 
Easter, Traveler's Aid found rooms for 
1,763 servicemen’s families—1,685 white 
and 178 Negro. Of these, 56 white fam- 
ilies had children with them and 6 Negro 
couples brought one child or more. 

That's figures for just 6 days in one camp 
town—a town whose 1940 population 
was 30,631. 

Throughout the Nation, approximately 
1,500,000 persons, including families of 
service men and women, sought informa- 
tion about housing from Traveler’s Aid, 
during the first 9 months of 1943. This is 
about two-and-a-half times as many as 
in 1942. 

Finances stand out as a major problem 
of the serviceman and his wife. Most men 
take a drastic cut when they go into the 
Army. Their allotment goes home to the 
How much. of it must she use? 


would take the pictures himself. 


wife. 
How much can she save for the day of her 
man’s return, and how can she supplement 
it? These are every day dilemmas. 
Because her husband was used to making 
good money and to paying the bills 
before he went into the Navy as a seaman, 
Mrs. John Darmstead of Washington, 
D. C., was afraid that her husband would 
be touchy about having to depend on her 
for money when he came home for his first 
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Some soldiers’ wives are in the Army too. This WAC private and her Signal Corps 
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husband dodge rice outside a post chapel at Camp Lee, Va., after their wedding. 


furlough. But she finally saw a way out. 
“Let's spend my allotment check while 
“The only 
reason I’m getting it is because you're in 
the Navy. That makes it as much yours 
as mine.”’ The furlough was a success. 
Contrast this attitude with that of a 
girl who quit her job after she married a 
serviceman, although the understanding 


you're here,’’ she told him. 


had been that she would save the allot- 
ment money for use after the war. This 
wife came to a YWCA counseler in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for advice and consolation. 
When it was pointed out to her that per- 
haps her husband did have a grievance, the 
wife tossed her head and said, ** That's my 
money. It’s none of his business how I 
spend it.” 

The counseler hopes that such cases are 
the exception— She 
feels that the smart wife will remember 
always that her serviceman husband is 


suspects they are. 


scraping by with only a little cash to 
spend . . . that he may not realize how 
much it costs to pay for a room and meals 
and clothes, since his own are furnished 
to him. 
and if she'll write all her expenditures 


If she’s as thrifty as she can be 


down, she'll be saving herself and her 
husband many future heartaches and 
misunderstandings. 

As a whole, the wives at Camp Lee seem 
to be thinking ahead to the time when 
their particular G. I. will be starting out 


in civilian life once again, and they are 
saving toward that day. This is the 
opinion of Miss Mabel Hatchett, Place- 
ment Officer for civil service employees, 
at Camp Lee, who reports that nearly a 
hundred percent of the wives buy war 
bonds under the pay roll deduction plan 
and their husbands are buying bonds, too. 

Over in Baltimore, Md., Mrs. Benjamin 
Lansburgh has saved more than half her 
salary and her husband's allotment, since 
he went overseas. Most of the service- 
men’s wives she knows are saving as much 
as they can for after the war. 

For a woman with a baby or two, how- 
ever, the problem is not whether to spend 
the allotment but how to make it stretch. 
The wife man without 
children is eligible to receive $50 a month- 
$22 of this is taken out of her husband's 
pay and the rest contributed by the Gov- 
If there is one child, the total 
allowance is $80. Twenty dollars 1s 
allowed for each additional child. 

In addition, wives of servicemen are 
eligible to receive from the Children’s 
Bureau complete pregnancy care without 


of an enlisted 


ernment. 


expense to themselves or to their husbands. 
Last year 270,000 applications were ap 
proved for such care, and they are now 
being approved at the rate of about 
30,000 a month. 

Most of these expectant mothers afc 


‘young girls of about 19 or in their early 
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20's. A large proportion of them have 
no other source of income than their 
allotment as they are laid off before they 
are confined. 

Often servicemen’s wives who have 
financial problems call on the Red Cross 
Home Service for help and advice. Work- 
ers connected with this Service will help 
the mother to plan her budget and some- 
times they actually demonstrate how to 
prepare good low-cost meals. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Red Cross reports the 
case of one enlisted man’s wife who values 
this Service so highly that she has ar- 
ranged to have a group of neighbors come 
in for “*lessons."’ Among the pupi/s is one 
woman whose husband expects to be called 
soon. She’s training to provide her family 
with the highest living standard possible 
on a reduced income. 

In a number of post areas nutrition and 
other homemaking courses have been of- 
fered to servicemen’s wives. For instance, 
the Albany, Oreg., USO gave an illus- 
trated talk on how to stretch the food 
dollar. Courses in nutrition and home 
nursing have been held at Camp Polk, Ga., 
and the YWCA in Austin, Tex., has con- 
ducted a number of classes in child care 
for young wives of servicemen. The Red 
Cross also reports that a number of food 
information centers have recently been 
opened in post towns in the South to help 
servicemen’s wives with their marketing 
problems. 

Except in camp areas, it is the general 
policy of the Red Cross, the YWCA, the 
AWVS, and similar groups to welcome 
the wives of servicemen into their regular 
home-making courses rather than to set 
them apart in separate classes. The Red 
Cross has about 1,000 such nutrition 
courses organized throughout the country 
and has already trained about half a million 
women. 

For the childless wife, getting a job is 
generally the easiest solution to budget 
difficulties—a solution heartily endorsed 
by the Women’s Bureau and War Man- 
power authorities who are appealing to 
able-bodied women, who are not pre- 
vented by pressing household duties, to 
take jobs. In a few cases it has been dis- 
covered that servicemen’s wives have hesi- 
tated to. accept jobs because they thought 
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Red Cross Food Information Centers help 
Servicemen’s Wives meet their marketing 
problems, give tips on how to shop with 
tationing and on a limited budget. 
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their allotments would be jeopardized by 
so doing. However, this misunderstand- 
ing has been pretty well cleared up. 

About three-fourths of the applicants 
for jobs at Camp Lee are wives of service- 
men, according to the Placement Officer. 
They have been mostly young women, 
from 19 to 28. But recently older women 
are beginning to come, since more of the 
older men and fathers are being called into 
the armed services. Only a few of the 
wives working at Camp Lee have children. 

Employment opportunities vary widely 
from camp to camp. And even in labor 
shortage areas there's no guarantee that 
the job-hunting serviceman’s wife will 
uncover the kind of job she’s looking for. 

To be near their husbands many wives 
who have held high-paying professional 
jobs take menial work—and are glad to 
get it. Out in Taft, Calif., for instance, 
the wives of CADETS in training at 
Gardner Field had a hard time eking out 
an existence on the $60 a month that their 
husbands at that time could turn over to 
them. Many of these wives did some of 
the work in the homes where they were 
staying—caring for the children or help- 
ing with the cooking, for instance—so as 
to bring their room rent within the budget 
of $25 per month which they could afford 
to spend. 

At Petersburg, Va., a girl who studied 
in France finds that her job serving tables 
helps her while away the days. At this 
same camp a Negro girl who had been a 
professional singer took a job as a seam- 
stress to be near her husband. 

For the mother of young children, the 
job problem is difficult. There is always 
the question of where to leave the young- 
ster while the parent is at work. This has 
vastly increased the need for nursery 
schools. In Washington, D. C., for 


instance, the public schools were operating 
13 child care centers in April and 4 more in 
May. 

Catherine Phillips is one soldier’s wife 
who has successfully worked out a rou- 
tine for the double job of mother and office 
worker. During the day, she works in 
the Hospital Post Office at Camp Lee. 
She is fortunate in being able to leave her 
child with a mother who has a child about 
the same age. The Phillips pay $7.00 a 
week for this service and buy the baby’s 
milk in addition. 

Mrs. Phillips gets up early in order to 
have time to cook breakfast, feed and dress 
the baby. She is fortunate enough to be 
in a car pool which takes her by the baby’s 
day boarding place on the way to work and 
stops again in the evening for her to pick 
the child up. This arrangement brings 
Catherine home earlier. That means she 
can finish the work sooner: cook dinner for 
herself and her husband, feed the baby and 
put it to bed, wash the dishes, do the 
baby’s washing and her own, and tidy up 
the kitchen by 9:00 p. m. Strenuous? 
Yes, but war is, too, and Mrs. Phillips 
intends to stay with her job at the post 
hospital if her husband is ordered overseas. 

Housing is a difficult problem for every- 
one in a camp area. For families with 
children the problem is sometimes in- 
surmountable. Nobody, servicemen’s 
wives will tell you, wants to take children. 
And housing workers don’t deny that 
some landladies complain because ** moth- 
ers are always washing in the bathroom 
and cooking in their rooms.”’ 

The Phillips, for instance, had to per- 
suade their landlord to give them and 
their baby a trial. But now the landlord 
and his wife have become so attached to 


Continued on p. 14. 




















**If we happen to be out of your favorite 
food today, don’t gripe. The food of this 
nation is serving more important uses right 
now than in making civilians fatter. The 
food of the United Nations is helping to 
And if you think you're 
making a sacrifice, take a look at what the 


win this war. 


average Englishman is getting.”’ 

This is how one restaurant in a little 
Texas town prefaces its menus. Below this 
preface, alongside the restaurant's own 
daily menus, are listed the breakfast, 
lunch, which 
might expect to find in an ordinary eating 


and dinner courses you 
place in England. 

For the first time we all now have a 
chance to know exactly how the wartime 
diets of our country compare with those 
of our British and Canadian Allies. We 
can now not only know how the war has 
affected the meals of our allies but also how 
it has struck at our own larder. The Com- 
bined Food Board has just released a 
pioneer report on the supplies of Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. Here is 
the picture of present United Nations food 
stocks, as it is given in this revealing new 


report. 


Milk and milk products: 


U. §. Total supplies averaged 64 pounds 
per capita. Owing to increased purchas- 
ing power Americans are drinking 25 per- 
cent more milk than before the war. There 
has also been an increased use of cream. 
Cream in American ice boxes is the richest 
in the world right now, with a fat content 
of 20 percent. Our “Victory” brands of 
ice cream are better than the ice cream of 
Canada. 

Canada. Total supplies were the same as 
ours. Canada has a consumer subsidy of 2 
cents on each quart of milk, which has 
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ts in the pantry : 


Here is a look into the food cupboard of three great 


countries at war. 


For the first time a comparative 


report on what civilian consumers of the U. S. A., 
United Kingdom, and Canada are eating. 


caused such a scramble for milk among 
Canada’s middle- and low-income families 
that her total milk consumption is higher 
than that of either the United States or 
England. Fat content of Canadian cream 
has been narrowed down to 18 percent, 
but Canada uses more cream than we do. 
The Canadians never ate much cheese. 

Great Britain. Total supplies averaged 
49 pounds. 
tional importance of milk early in the war, 
and her officials took steps to insure that 
everyone would have milk. 

Cream and ice cream are wartime casual- 
ties in Britain; their production was pro- 
hibited as soon as England got into the 
war. 

Cheese is not so scarce in England as it 
is in this country, since large imports are 
available from Canada 
English consumers are eating more than 
twice the amount of cheese that we are, 
and more than three times as much as the 
Canadians. The English are using cheese 
in their rations, as an important substitute 


England recognized the nutri- 


and America. 


for meat. 


Meats: 


U.S. The average American received 
We have 
twice as much pork as Britain; and one- 
third more beef and veal. 

Canada. Canadian consumers prefer the 
same kinds of meat that we do, but their 
supplies are not so ample. The average 
Canadian got about 134 pounds in 1943. 

Great Britain. Total supplies of meat 
averaged only 107 pounds last year. Most 
of these supplies were mutton and lamb. 
England's meat standards have fallen the 
She is 
no longer able to import high-grade chilled 


beef. 


141 pounds of meat last year. 


most, for several special reasons. 


A large percentage of her best grains 


is now going into bread, rather than into 
Food waste is being sub- 
And 


being killed off as soon as they're born, in 


animal feed. 
stituted for feed. male calves are 
order to conserve fluid milk for human use. 
Incidentally, the British ration only their 
Ordi- 


nary meat cuts are rationed without points 


canned meats on the points system. 
as they are in Canada. 
Poultry, fish, and eggs: 


U. §. The average American got 28 
pounds of poultry and fish and 41 pounds 
of eggs last year. This represents an in- 
Before the 


War we were eating 5 times as much 


crease in egg consumption. 


poultry as the British, and now we're 
actually consuming 12 times as much! 

Canada. 
26 pounds of poultry and fish, and 38 
pounds of eggs in 1943. All of Canada’s 
canned salmon is being exported to fill 
England's needs. 

England. No one who is familiar with 
the character of the English as the world’s 
greatest seagoing people, will be surprised 
to learn that they eat large quantities of 
fish. England’s fish consumption is still 
double that of Canada and the United 
States. But Britain has much less poultry, 
so that in terms of both poultry and fish, 
the average Britisher got only 18 pounds. 
Many jokes have drifted out of England 
about the shortage of eggs there. Eng- 
land's supply of shell eggs is only about 
one-half that of the United States. Indeed, 
her supply has fallen by 56 percent since 
the war started. Eggs, of course, are 
rationed in England, and the ordinary 


Each Canadian received about 


consumer received about 29 shell eggs last 
year. Dried eggs, obtained through lend- 


lease, are helping to fill in this gap. 
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Burrer and other fats: 

U. §. Last year the average consumer 
got 45 pounds, of which about 18 pounds 
represented butter and margarine. 

Canada. Total per capita supplies aver- 

aged 44 pounds, 30 pounds of which were 
butter and margarine. 
The English have always 
eaten more butter than Americans, al- 
though not so much as Canadians who 
are the biggest butter eaters in the world. 
Although the outbreak of war immediately 
shut off England’s butter imports from 
Europe, the United Kingdom has imported 
as much butter as possible from its allies, 
and made up the difference with fortified 
margarine. Right now, the average per- 
son in Britain is getting 25 pounds of 
butter and margarine. 

As far as lard and shortening, and other 
fat-bearing foods, are concerned, however, 
English supplies are seriously deficient. 
Total per capita supplies averaged 38 


pounds last year. 


Great Britain. 


Sugar and sirups: 


U. §. Americans had average supplies 
of 84 pounds per capita in 1943. 

Canada. Total per capita supplies in 
Canada averaged 79'; pounds. 

Great Britain. Paradoxically enough, 
the increased consumption of bread in 
England is partly responsible for the 
fact that England has the lowest wartime 
supplies of sugar. For, now that they 
have more bread, English housewives are 
demanding more spreads to go on it. 
In England, as in America, sugar supplies 
are distributed in greater volume during 
the home canning season. Supplies in 
1943 averaged 65 pounds per capita. 
Fruits and tomatoes: 


U. §. Our fresh fruit production is 
limited only by weather and crop yields. 
Indeed, we've increased our fruit supplies 
by 16 percent during the war. Dried fruit 
is hard to get, as it is in Canada and 
England. 

Imports of non-citrus fruits, such as 
bananas and pineapples, have been cur- 
tailed. Total citrus fruit and tomato sup- 
plies averaged 103 pounds per capita; we had 
about 104 pounds per capita of other fruits. 

Canada. Most Canadian fruit is im- 
ported from this country. There is only a 
little frozen fruit in Canada. Each Cana- 
dian got about 62 pounds of tomatoes and 
citrus fruits, and about 72 pounds of other 
fruits last year. 

Great Britain. You've probably never 
heard of the Welfare Foods Scheme. It’s 
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a special ration plan which insures an 
adequate supply of fruit juices to expect- 
ant mothers and infants, and it has played 
an important part in maintaining the 
people’s vitality, when vitality has been 
most needed. To ordinary English con- 
sumers, however, a glass of fruit juice is a 
rare treat which only comes once or twice 
a year. England’s supply of tomatoes and 
citrus fruit has been cut in half by the war. 
Perhaps no other food loss has been felt so 
keenly by the British as this one. Fruit 
adds greatly to the variety of any meal, 
and English housewives are finding po- 
tatoes a poor substitute, even though 
potatoes contain vitamin C. Neither to- 
matoes nor citrus fruits are officially 
rationed in England, but their supplies 
are carefully controlled. 


Beans, peas, and nuts: 

U. §. Total per capita consumption 
averaged 19 pounds. This represents an 
increased consumption, partly due to the 
immense popularity of soya products. 

Canada. Each Canadian got about 12 
pounds. 

England. Consumption of these diet- 
stretching foods hit rock-bottom with 
total supplies of 36 pounds per person. 


Vegetables: 


U. §. We had an average of 93 pounds 
per capita of green and leafy vegetables, 
and 65 pounds of all others. 

Canada. With all her imports cut off, 


Canada has been forced to rely on her own 
short growing season for her vegetable 
requirements. Consequently, the Cana- 
dians are having to get along with less 
vegetables than they had before the war. 
Canada has lost the lead in potato produc- 
tion to England. Her supplies of green 
and leafy vegetables averaged 43 pounds. 
Supplies of other vegetables averaged 33 
pounds per capita. 

England. The British have a program 
similar to our Victory gardens, except 
that it has a different name. The British 
call it the ‘Dig For Victory’’ campaign. 
It was inaugurated mainly to increase the 
supply of green vegetables, which are high 
in nutrients. As a result, England now 
has vegetable supplies large enough to in- 
sure everyone 133 pounds of green vege- 
tables a year. This is 200 percent greater 
than Canada’s vegetable stockpile, and 42 
percent larger than that of the United 
States. England only rations canned peas; 
fresh vegetables are unrationed in all three 
countries. 

British agricultural officials started to 
encourage an extensive home production 
of potatoes as far back as 1940. This 
increase was sought on the advice of nutri- 
tionists in the Ministry of Food, who rec- 
ognized the value of potatoes as a source 
of vitamin C. Home owners found it easy 
to match the Government's requirements 
for more potatoes, since potatoes have an 
unusually high yield per acre. 





Although food conditions in England have improved since this picture was taken, during 
the blitz, the English are still relying on field kitchens to supplement their rations. 








y 





One British housewife’s weekly ration 
allowance of tea, sugar, fats, and bacon. 


Grain Products: 


U. §. Our total grain consumption aver- 
aged 201 pounds per capita in 1943. Bread 
and cereal consumption in this country has 
remained about the same as it was before 
the war. 

Canada. The Canadian Government re- 
cently placed on the market a new flour 
called *‘ Vitamin B White Flour (Canada 
approved).’’ It is of 80 percent extrac- 
tion. This represents Canada’s first move 
toward enriching her flour supplies. Last 
year Canadian consumers received about 
215 pounds per capita of grain products. 

Great Britain. \n England, where wheat 
supplies are not so ample as they are in 
Canada and the United States, flour- 
extraction rates were changed early in the 
war. The present British flour is of 85 
percent extraction. At first, British con- 
sumers were dissatisfied with it because it 
produces such a dark bread, but most 
people now like the new * Victory’’ bread 
better than the old. Like our own en- 
riched bread, the English bread contains 
added vitamins and calcium. Bread con- 
sumption has considerably increased in 
England, to make up for the shortage of 
other foods. The British people are also 
eating a lot more oatmeal and other grain 
products. Grains normally supply over 
one-third of England's calorie intake, and 
it is not surprising that there has been a 
17-percent rise in her grain consumption, 
compared with a similar increase of 4 
percent in Canada, and none at all in this 
country. Per capita grain supplies in 
1943 were 247 pounds. 


Just who is an“ 


In all this discussion of how the war has 
affected the basic foods in Britain, Canada, 
and the United States, you should bear in 
mind that we've only attempted to point 
out the supplies which are available to 
the ° consumer in each country. 
He's 


a fictional fellow conjured up by dividing 


“average” 
average’ consumer? 
a country’s total population into its total 
supply of a given food, to show the theo- 
retical amount each person would get, if 
everyone were to receive his proper share. 
Unfortunately, food supplies aren't always 
distributed equally. In country, 
you'll find a certain number of people who 


every 


don't have enough money te buy the food 
available to them. 
black markets, 
There is also a wide variance in 


Some people, through 
eat more than their fair 
share. 
food habits from region to region. 
Moreover, available supplies are usually 
diminished by the tremendous amount of 
food waste which occurs each year in 
Canada and America and, to a lesser extent, 
in England. Considering all these difh- 
culties, you can see that no estimates of 
wartime food supplies can undertake to 


Comparison of annual per capita 


show the actual amount of food each and 
every consumer is now eating. 

Today, the United Nations’ food larder 
is the richest in the world. If our enemies 
took their food resources and pooled them 
together, they probably could not match 
it. In spite of all the territories Japan 
has conquered, her people are still getting 
a diet which is extremely inferior to ours, 
in terms of variety and nutritive value. 
You can get some idea of Germany's food 
position from the fact that each year the 
average person in Germany is now allowed 
only 28 pounds of meat, 23 pounds of 
fats, 26 pounds of sugar, and 26 quarts of 
skimmed milk. Food rations in most of 
the occupied countries are even lower. 

During the last 5 years, farmers of the 
United Nations have teamed together and 
have driven allied agricultural production 
over the top. This year, they hope to do 
even better, for they know that it will be 
the war’s most crucial period—the year 
in which the United Nations will need 
every last pound of food and steel, to 
back up the coming drive into Germany 
and toward Victory. 


food supplies moving into civil- 


ian consumption in U. S. to — and Great Britain, 1943. 
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Make 


leather 
last 


Less leather and lower grades of 
it are being used for today’s 
civilian shoes but oil treatment 
and proper care can add wear. 


A WAR CASUALTY on the home 
front is leather—Mr. and Mrs. America 
are getting a lot less. Before the war be- 
gan Americans got the benefit of all we 
produced, and 90 percent of the production 
of cowhide leather went into keeping the 
Nation’s people well-shod. Now 40 per- 
cent of the production is off to war, and 
civilians are getting what's left. 

The ‘‘what’s left’’ is a lot, but not 
enough; we just aren’t producing enough 
leather for everything. The War Produc- 
tion Board and the industry estimate that 
we're about 3 million hides short of the 
number needed to meet our military and 
civilian requirements. Because of this, 
WPB has had to cut the number of shoes 
for home fronters from an estimated 
360,000,000 pairs, scheduled for this year, 
down to 314,000,000 pairs and the number 
of half soles for shoe repair from 150,000,000 
to 135,000,000. Of course, the millions 
of soldiers who would in normal times be 
drawing upon civilian leather supplies are 
being shod as usual and not out of this 
quota of leather. 

The leather going into shoes isn’t what 
it used to be. The top grades are all set 
aside for shoes for G. I. Joe and the WAC. 
And more often than not their shoes are 
not all leather but are constructed with 
rubber or composition soles to meet climatic 
conditions. Army women wear more all- 
leather shoes than do army men, for ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the shoes bought 
for their use are leather with leather soles, 
Whereas only approximately 5 percent of 
the shoes that soldiers wear are con- 
structed of all leather. It all adds up, 
however, to not only fewer shoes for civil- 
ians but that those hurrying down city 
streets, bustling to and fro in war plants, 
or plodding behind plows are lower in 
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quality just at a time when they are get- 
ting more wear than ever. 

And the decrease in quality of shoes 
spells a sizable increase in the cost of liv- 
ing for consumers to worry about. In 
ordinary times shoes amount to 2 percent 
of all consumer expenditures—one-sixth 
In fami- 
lies with low incomes one-fifth or more of 
the clothing budget is spent for shoes. 
When their wearing quality goes down 
owing to their low-grade leather, it has 
The 
Office of Price Administration estimates 


of all that is spent on clothing. 


the same effect as a rise in price. 


that this amounts to a 42-percent increase. 
Add to that a direct price jump of 27 per- 
cent and the sum total is a big one which 
hits the budget that has already been 
strained by food price increases. 

Added to the price problem is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the shoes—two 
pairs a year allotted under rationing—will 
last until the next stamp comes due. The 
hardest hit are children. They usually 
wear out three to four pairs a_ year. 
Mothers are hard put to keep Junior and 
little Sally from going barefoot, as they 
And 
there isn’t enough leather to make that 
many shoes. Junior and little Sally, like 
the rest of us, have to get along on the 
two pairs that are their share plus the un- 
rationed shoes their parents can afford to 
buy, and there's less chance of saving their 
shoes by riding in cars. 


could wear out five or six pairs. 


Result of it all is that repairmen are kept 
busy. Just how busy you probably know 
if you've hopefully taken a pair of shoes to 
your cobbler only to be told you'll have a 
2- to 3-weeks wait. People everywhere 
are taking WPB’s advice and having all 
durable, wearable shoes repaired. Repairs 
take less sole leather than do new shoes, 
conserve a substantial amount of upper 
leather, fabrics, and inner soles. 

Repairs wouldn't be needed so often, 
however, and the available leather would 
stretch further, if manufacturers impreg- 
nated the soles with oil or hot wax. A 
main factor, say authorities, in leather 
deterioration is water. Treating the soles 
with oil or hot wax retards the action of 
water, which is absorbed in the ordinary 
use of shoes, in washing away the tanning 
material of the leather leaving a fiber 
structure that quickly wears away. And 
the poorer the grade of leather, the more 
water it tends to absorb. The oil or wax 
treatment also gives added wearing quali- 
ties to low-grade leathers. 

Although this works for shoes whose 
soles are nailed or stitched on, manufac- 
turers are in disagreement as to its prac- 
ticability on certain types of shoe construc- 
tion. This is true, for example, on soles 
that are to be cemented to the uppers as 
women's shoes. 
Work is now under way, however, to 
overcome this difficulty. 

The Tanner’s Council Laboratory at the 


is the case with many 





Hot wax treatment of shoe soles gives longer wear. 
worker can make the dipping and drying equipment as they did in this midwestern plant. 


A carpenter and sheet metal 








University of Cincinnati found that shoes 
whose soles were treated with a heavy oil 
(type A oil sole-treating compound, Bos- 
ton Quartermaster Depot Specification No. 
239), wore from 25 to 50 percent longer. 
Manufacturers of preparations for treating 
soles estimate that their products will 
increase the wear from 25 to 30 percent. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
has been conducting tests, too. They 
found that shoes whose soles had been 
treated with hot wax had their wear 
increased by 41 percent. They also ran 
a test on shoes costing $5, treating one 
sole of every pair with a blend of mineral 
oil and solvent. The shoes were worn by 
high school cadets in Washington, D. C. 
Results showed that treated soles gave 14 
percent longer wear than untreated ones. 

Figured in terms of the 250 million pairs 
of shoes with cowhide soles produced 
last year, the totals are staggering. 180 
million pairs of shoes with wax-treated 
soles would give about the same wear as 
the 250 million pairs with untreated soles. 
Thus, by wax treatment, we would get 
the same wear out of 70 million pairs 
less and that would considerably improve 
the civilian leather shoe situation. In 
terms of dollars and cents those 250 million 
pairs of shoes cost consumers close to a 
billion dollars. If all the soles of those 
shoes were treated, the same wear could 
be bought for 715 million dollars instead 
of the billion—a 285-million-dollar saving. 
That’s equal to a 28' percent decrease 
in cost to consumers, or, in terms of each 
one of us, a saving of on an average of 
a dollar a pair. In terms of rationing and 
leather conservation the results would be 
equivalent to an additional one million 
pairs of shoes being made available to 
civilians. 

Wax or oil treatment of soles costs but 
2 to 3 cents for each pair of shoes, says 
OPA. And in many cases that cost could 
be cut to nothing if shoes were so treated 
instead of being buffed on the bottoms. As 
for the manufacturers’ problem of new 
equipment to take care of the operation, 
few new things are needed. Since the oil 
treatment consists only of dipping soles in 
a tank of oil from 15 to 30 minutes until it 
is thoroughly absorbed, then taking them 
out and letting them dry, all a manu- 
facturer would need, according to those 
who know, is a tank, wire baskets for dip- 
ping, and racks for drying. Supplies of 
wax and oil wouldn't bother him, either, 
for there is enough of the right types to 
treat all the year’s shoes. 
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Fortunately for all of us, some manu- 
facturers are already treating the soles of 
the shoes they make and have been doing so 
for some time. The Army buys all its 
leather shoes for both soldiers and WAC’s 
so treated, and you can buy most of yours 
that way, too. They can be recognized by 
the slightly darker color of their soles, 
their lack of high shine on the bottoms. 

Besides spending your shoe stamp wisely 
you can add to the wear of those you have 
at home by giving them proper care. 
First of all, remember the nature of 
leather. Protect shoes from water, which 
causes them to stiffen and crack and wear 
out sooner, by wearing galoshes or rubbers 
in wet weather. If you are caught in a 
sudden shower and get your shoes wet, 
wipe off all the mud and grit with a little 
tepid water, stuff the shoes with news- 
paper so that they will hold their shape, 
rub them lightly with castor oil, and dry 
them slowly at temperatures that are no 
higher than can be borne by your hand. 
Remember to keep them away from a hot 
stove, stove pipe, or radiator—radiant 
heat is much too hot for leather. 

You can also add to the life of the shoes 
you have by waterproofing them yourself. 
It’s an advisable procedure for women's 
walking shoes, men’s shoes, and children’s 
shoes. You'll find formulas for this in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1523. Melt the in- 
gredients together and stir them thor- 
oughly. Apply the mixture to the uppers 
when the grease is warm, but not warmer 
than the hand can bear. To waterproof 
the soles stand the shoes in just enough of 
the warm mixture to cover the soles for 
about 15 minutes. Then let them dry 
thoroughly. If you'd like a copy of the 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1523, giving more com- 
plete directions, write for one to the 
Office of Information, U. $. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Shoes so treated won't take the place of 
rubbers in wet weather but they will keep 


feet dry when walking on wet pavements 
or wet grounds where there are no deep 
puddles; also the shoes will wear longer. 

Stretch their life, too, by wearing shoes 
only for the purpose for which they are 
intended. Don’t go for a long walk, for 
example, in a pair of high-heeled pumps. 

Give your shoes alternate wearings. 
That gives them a chance to air thoroughly 
and allows the perspiration, which dete- 
riorates leather, to dry out. 

Repair them as soon as they are worn. 
After wearing put them on shoe trees that 
conform to the shape of the shoe, and 
place them in shoe bags or shoe racks. 
Keep them in a well-ventilated, dry, light 
place to protect them from mildew. 

Another essential in getting long wear 
from leather is to keep it soft. Oils and 
fats rubbed into leather do the job. These 
dry out in time and must be replaced, even 
though shoes are kept polished. Use castor 
oil for this purpose, apply it lightly, and 
let shoes stand from 12 to 24 hours in order 
to give the leather time to take up the oil. 

Polish your shoes frequently, too, if you 
would prolong their life. Of the 
merous leather dressings on the market 
any good one will do, but be sure it is 
suitable for the particular type of leather 
in the shoes. For smooth-surfaced leath- 


nu- 


ers it is best to use only a polish that drys 





to a dull finish, or one that has to be 
buffed to a luster. 

If the shoes are scuffed, cement down the 
little tags of leather first to prevent them 
from being torn off, and then let them dry 
before polishing. Work the polish thor- 


oughly into the leather, into all the cracks 


and seams, and be sure to get it into the 
space between the soles and the uppers. 
Use an old tooth brush for this or a piece 
of soft flannel. Let the polish dry, theo 
buff shoes with a soft cloth or buffer. 

Take all these precautions and you'll 
be well-shod despite wartime rationing. 
You'll also help stretch the leather supply 
and do a consumer war job. 
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THE PIED PIPER of Hamelin would 
be green with envy if he could visit 
Takoma, Wash., today. For when that 
city’s inhabitants recently discovered they 
were plagued with rats, they got together 
and inaugurated a rat-killing program that 
is making the Piper seem like a piker. 
Under this program, house owners, ware- 
housemen, and retailers are all cooperating 
with governmental agencies to drive 
Takoma’s rats out of their old hiding 
places. This program is proving so effec- 
tive that scarcely a rat dares to show its 
nose around Takoma any. more. 

The Takoma antirat program is not 
just an isolated phenomenon. Campaigns 
against rats are appearing all over the 
country, as State after State cooperates with 
the Public Health Service’s and the De- 
partment of Interior’s educational drives 
against destructive rodents. Perhaps the 
most spectacular campaign to appear so far 
is one sponsored by an important farm 
paper in the Northeast. This paper 
recently came out with a front-page head- 
line: WANTED FOR SABOTAGE: TEN 
MILLION DEAD RATS! Beneath this 
startling advertisement, the paper’s editor 
promised to pay a monthly prize to any of 
his readers who turned in proof that they 
had killed a rat in that month. A special 
prize was to be paid for the longest rat tail 
turned in. Ever since it was initiated, the 
contest has been paying important divi- 
dends in rat tails. 

Campaigns of rodent control are quickly 
becoming one of the most vital parts of our 
wartime food conservation program. Not 
until we entered the war and conservation 
of our food supplies became so important, 
did Americans fully realize the extent of 
damage done by rats and other rodents. If 
tnemy agents did as much damage as 
tats, there would be an immediate uproar 
allover the country. Rats eat enough food 
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-that is free from rats. 


Rat tales 


America is declaring war on her rats, which sabotage millions of 


dollars’ worth of food each year. 


part in this war. 


to fill the rations of millions of Americans 
every year. In more specific terms, rats 
cost every American about $20 a year. 
Rats on farms cause an annual loss of over 
$1.00 each, and in cities, each rat ruins 
over $2.00 worth of material. Out of our 
food stocks alone, rats destroy each year 
as much as 200,000 farmers can produce. 
Last year, the value of food sabotaged by 
rats was higher than ever before. Rats 
also spread typhus and other serious dis- 
eases. In many cities, rats even start 
costly fires, by chewing on insulated wires. 
As these startling facts come to be pub- 
licized more widely, our entire country is 
beginning to give serious attention to our 
rat problem. 

These estimates might seem unusually 
large, were it not for the fact that the 
number of rats in this country probably 
exceeds the human population. Ever 
since the first rats migrated to America 
from Europe, on the ships of Columbus, 
they have sought out the safest breeding 
places and brought up their huge litters 
with practically no public interference. 
There is no part of the United States today 
Right now, the 
majority of them are to be found on farms, 
where experts estimate there are at least 
two fats to every human being. Rats 
have tended to migrate from cities during 
the last quarter of a century, because the 
modernization of most of our large cities 
has left them less nooks and crannies in 
which to breed. 

There are three different families of rats 
in this country. Anyone who learns to 
distinguish between these species and their 
habits, will find it easier to devise effective 
measures against them. The most com- 
mon rat is the brown rat, which generally 
infests barns, houses, and sewers. This is 
the largest and most destructive rat in 
existence. The brown rat is unable to 
climb for any considerable distance. Con- 
sequently, it lives in basements and cellars, 
and burrows under the ground to build 
its nest. Black rats and roof rats are 
superior climbers and jumpers, and live in 


You can play an important 


hollow walls, garrets, empty boxes, and 
any other open spaces around the upper 
stories of a house. 

In Takoma, Government agencies and 
private home owners have taken advan- 
tage of these habits in ferreting out the 
city’s rats. They took the first step in 
putting their campaign into practice, 
with a wholesale cleaning out of vacant 
lots, sewers, and wharves, which are 
traditional hang-outs of the brown rat. 
All warehouses and retail establishments 
in Takoma have been inspected for pos- 
sible nesting places of brown rats. Even 
empty railroad cars have been examined 
for tramp rats. At the same time, every 
family in Takoma has started a program 
against its Own rats, in compliance with 
the terms of two ordinances passed by the 
city government. Following the instruc- 
tions of health officials, most home owners 
have cleared out all possible nesting places 
within their homes, from basement to 
attic. 

To supplement these measures taken to 
prevent any future rat litters from being 
born, the people of Takoma are wiping 
out their existing rats with poison and 
traps. For maximum effectiveness, most 
persons prefer to use spring traps, with a 
variety of baits, including bread, grains, 
cheese, meat. Many use red squill for 
poison, for it does not endanger house- 
hold pets. As soon as the rats are killed, 
they are fumigated and burned. 

Governmental rat-control programs are 
resulting in tremendous dollar savings in 
Takoma and other Northwest cities. The 
entire national saving, in terms of food 
stored on pantry shelves and in ware- 
houses, will probably never be known, but 
certain specific instances can be pointed 
out. These programs, for instance, are 
saving a grocery market in Florida $10 a 
week in food, a turkey grower in Maine 
$300 a year, and a warehouse in Texas $2 
on every ton of feed which it stores. 
They are enabling America to win an im- 
portant victory in food conservation, as 
well as in health, on the home front. 
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Can all you 


It’s a war job to save abundant food this critical 
year, add to our own and the Nation’s food 
Here are highlights of ways to success. 


supply. 


It’s a war job to save abundant foods 
this critical year, add to our own and the 
Nation’s food supply. The wealth of 
luscious fruits and tender’ vegetables in 
gardens and markets just now can add 
color and zest to winter menus and save 
ration points besides. There'll be fewer 
cans on our grocer’s shelves next winter 
than there were last year, the experts 
prophesy, so it looks like a good idea to 
have some well-stocked shelves of our own. 

Canning is a science. If you can read, 
if you can count, if you have the use of 
your two hands, and—this is important— 
a fair supply of patience, you can can. 
The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics has prepared a booklet en- 
titled, “‘Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables,’’ which you may have FREE 
by writing to the Office of Information, 
U. S. D. A., Washington 25, D. C. In it 
you will find the answers to all your 
questions even before you ask them. And 
step-by-step pictures of the principal 
methods. It’s a veritable **blueprint’’ 
for successful canning. 

While you are waiting for your copy, 
here are a few pointers: 

Canned food has had bacteria, molds, 
and other organisms in the fresh product, 
made harmless by high temperatures, and 
is sealed airtight against the entrance of 
further destructive agents. 

There are two approved canning proc- 
esses, the boiling water bath method and 
the steam pressure canner method, and it 
is extremely important to know which 
method should be used for each food. 
The division is simple and easy to remem- 
ber and should never be disregarded. For 
fruits and tomatoes and pickled vegetables, 
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can 


use the boiling water bath. For all vege- 
tables, except tomatoes, use the steam 
pressure canner. There’s no substitute for 
the pressure canner. You must have one 
for vegetables, except pickled ones. So 
if you aren't lucky enough to own a pres- 
sure canner or can’t get one of the new 
ones being released this season, try to 
borrow one, or look up a Community 
Canning Center. Many new canning cen- 
ters will be started this season. 

Getting or fixing a boiling water bath 
canner is a different proposition. 

For it a big kettle, metal pail, wash 
boiler, ham boiler, or even a lard can will 
do. Any large clean vessel in which 
water can be boiled is satisfactory pro- 
vided it has a good lid, is big enough to 
hold several jars without touching, and 
deep enough for water to boil up actively 





2 hours from garden to can, isthe golden 


canning rule. Choose young vegetables. 





HOME 


of fruits and vegetables 


Seven Points for Success 


. Can only fresh food, in tiptop condition. 
. Have food, jars, everything used in canning thoroughly clean, 
. Work quickly, so os to can “freshness.” 


. Heat food hot enough and long enough to make bacteria and 
other organisms harmless, so they won't “work” in the food and 
make it spoil. 

. Follow up-to-date directions and timetables, backed up by 
scientific research. 

6. Make’ sure jars are sealed airtight, to keep spoilage organisms 
outside. 


. Store canned food in a cool, dark, dry place. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AWi-ss 





over jar tops. Since jars must stand on a 
rack, and processing starts with an inch 
or two of water over the jar tops, the 
vessel must be at least 3 or 4 inches taller 
than the jars used. 

The rack for canning may be wire or 
wood. Its duty is to keep jars from touch- 
ing hot metal on the bottom, and to let 
water circulate freely under the jars. A 
wire basket or rack can sometimes be 
bought. Or a rack for cooling bread or 
cake may serve. Or, strips of wood may 
be fastened to make a lattice rack—but 
don’t use pine for this purpose, as the 
resin would boil out and get on jars. 

After you are sure you have a canner, line 
up your containers for inspection. If they 
are defective all your good work may go for 
naught. Cracks, chipped places, im- 
properly fitting lids are the things to 





Sort with care, then wash every trace of 
- soil off vegetables with pure drinking water. 
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look for. Be sure you know your jars and 
how to seal them. The main types are 
illustrated and their uses described in the 
booklet on ‘‘ Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables.”’ 


Special Care for Jar Rings: 

Rubber jar rings manufactured for home 
canning this year will be made entirely of 
reclaimed and synthetic rubber—as was most 
of last year’s supply. Because some of these 
wartime jar rings have more odor and less 


‘stretch’ than peacetime supplies, extra 


care should be taken with them. 

To help remove rubber odor and any specks 
of rubber dust, scrub the jar rings with a 
brush and hot soapy water. Then boil 
them for 10 minutes in water and baking 
soda, allowing 1 quart of water and 1 
tablespoonful of soda to each dozen jar 
rings. Rinse well. Start with fresh soda 
and water for each lot. 

Do not give wartime rings a stretch test, 
because they will not spring back as will 
crude rubber. Stretch them as little as 
possible by putting them on the jars or lids 
while they are wet and hot. Wet rubber 
is more pliable. 

Jar rings come in two sizes: The smaller 
to fit on the glass lid, as a collar, and the 
larger or “‘shoulder”’ size, to fit on the glass 
jar itself. 

With canner and containers ready, the 
next question is what and how much to 
can. If you canned last year and have any- 
thing left over, by all means make an in- 
ventory before you start this season's 
work. No use spending time on foods your 





Two pairs of hands are better than one to get vegetables ready Outof the 


family won't eat, or putting up more than 
you can possibly use or store properly. 
Even though home-canned garden products 
may keep a long time without actual spoil- 
age, they lose vitamin value in time and 
flavor, and texture. 
specialists suggest 
keeping canned fruits and vegetables only 


also change in color, 
In general, canning 


from one canning season to the next. 
Holding canned food too long is a way of 
cheating the family of nutritive value, the 
best flavor, and other appetizing qualities 
of the canned produce. 


Fresh, Fresh, Fresh! 


It can’t be said too many times about 
fruit and vegetables for canning. You 
needn’t go as far as the man who wouldn't 
pick his vegetables until his wife called 
from the kitchen that the water was boil- 
ing, but he did have an idea. 

Gather your garden stuff or go to market 
just before canning time. Don’t bring 
into your kitchen more than you can 
handle quickly. If you’re buying—par- 
ticularly vegetables—get locally grown 
produce. Get fresh, good-looking food 
and rush it into your kitchen. Fruits 
should be firm and ripe; vegetables young 
and tender. Know how many pints or 
quarts of canned food will be made from, 
say, a bushel of beans or tomatoes, or a 
few cups of berries, before you start. That 
way you'll come out even, with jars. A 
table on page 13 in your “‘blueprint,’’ the 
booklet on ‘* Home Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables,’’ has it all figured out for you. 

And now here you are with your canner, 


your jars, your blueprint, and your deter- 
mination. Good luck and good eating! 


SKIP THESE 


Best not to try canning any of these, say 
the experts: 
Cabbage (except as sauerkraut) 


4? 


cauli- 
flower, celery, cucumbers, eggplant, let- 
tuce, Onions, parsnips, turnips. Flavor 
and texture of some are apt to be poor; 
others are better stored. 

Baked beans, and foods of that kind. 
Processing at home ts too difficult. 

Vegetable mixtures. It takes special di- 
rections for each combination of food. 
Under home conditions it is more satis- 
factory, and safer, to can foods separately 
and combine later. 


WARNING! 


Watch out for inaccuracy in the gage of 
your steam pressure canner. Before you start 
canning make sure your gage is registering 
accurately. Check dial-type pressure gage 
with a test gage. Ask the dealer to do 
this testing for you, or consult your 
county home demonstration agent. A 
weighted type of gage needs only to be 
cleaned. 

Don’t be a smarty and try other canning 
methods. The least you may do is to 


spoil some good food. Don’t use oven 
canning. Serious accidents have occured 
from exploding jars. And don’t can fruits 
or vegetables by the open kettle method. 
Use this only for pickles and preserves. To 
work quickly in canning fruit juices handle 
small batches. Store juice away from light. 





boiling water bath on to a cooling rack, in this case 


forcanning. The pressure cooker is used for non-acid vegetables. a flat slab of wood, come this homemaker's canned peaches. 
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The Girl He Left Behind Him . . . 
Continued from p. 3 


the child that they plan to adopt one of 
their own if the Phillips move away. 

High rents are predominant in camp 
areas, with few or no apartments to be 
had. The situation in Petersburg is prob- 
ably typical. Everyone wants an apart- 
ment. Rooms in private homes are all 
that are available; some few with kitchen 
Emergency broadcasts to get 
more rooms have helped. Following an 
editorial in a local paper, 30 homes that 
had never before rented rooms, opened 
their doors to servicemen’s families. 

At Fort Sill, Okla., the housing situ- 
ation became so critical that the Army 
News ran an editorial, asking: ‘‘ Would 
you like to have your family to sleep on 
a park bench?” 

‘Warn your wife, your family, and your 
sweetheart,’ the editorial continued. 
‘Tell them to wait until you can make a 
reservation for them until you can 
rent a dwelling if you plan to stay.” 


privileges. 


When the husband writes home to his 
family that living conditions are impossi- 
ble—hold everything about selling the 
furniture and giving away the cat—the 
wife would do well to listen. But some- 
times she doesn’t, and then she invites 
unnecessary hardships for the children, 
her husband, and for herself. 

When quarters are obtained there is 
the matter of living through the disturbed 
days. An extreme case is reported by a 
USO worker in Petersburg: A woman 
who was so upset and worried that she 
thought she was sick. As a “‘prescrip- 
tion,’” the woman’s doctor sent her to 
advise with the USO worker—-odject: to 
get the woman settled in a job or in 
volunteer work which would make her 
forget her troubles. 

To help servicemen’s wives keep them- 
selves occupied while their husbands are 
on duty (and many of the men get off 
for week ends only) the Union Street 
USO in Petersburg is sponsoring a 
varied program of activities throughout 
the week. The schedule is: Monday, lit- 
erary club; Tuesday, Art club; Wednesday, 
wives’ glee club, wives’ luncheon, and 
bridge class; Thursday, knitting and 
nursery group; Friday, Art club. 

This full program of activities is in addi- 
tion to volunteer work done individually 
by the servicemen’s wives, who mend 
uniforms and sew insignia on the uniforms 
of servicemen, who come to the USO for 
help, assist at the information desk, and 
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generally make themselves useful from 11 
o'clock in the morning until 7 at night. 

Mrs. Florence Fox, who took a vacation 
from her teaching job in New York to 
visit her soldier husband at Camp Lee finds 
the days pass quickly when she does vol- 
unteer work at the Traveler’s Aid infor- 
mation desk, or helps to make place 
cards and arrange decorations for USO 
festivities. 

Generally the entertainment problem is 
easier for wives in a large city, since there 
are more theaters, schools, libraries, art 
galleries there to keep them busy. In 
post towns the situation is different as 
there is such an influx of servicemen’s 
wives and community facilities are often 
so limited that it becomes necessary to 
provide something special for them. 

Since many of the boys who are stationed 
near Baltimore are there for a short time 
only, their families usually stay only a 
few days. For these transient families, 
shelter for a few hours or days is the big 
problem. Solving this problem and pro- 
viding recreation and services for the men 
themselves have been the major activities 
of the Charles Street USO. 

But recently it was decided to organize a 
group of the wives into their own group. 
The idea wasn’t to help the wives but to 
gives the wives a chance to help. The 
project has served a double service, how- 
The wives, whose husbands for 
the most part are in foreign service, say 
the activities have helped them to “‘forget 
their worries.”’ 

When her husband was first sent to 
England with the Transportation Corps, 
Eloise Pelton spent all her evenings sitting 
alone in her four-room apartment on the 
outskirts of Baltimore. She refused invi- 
tations. People got on her nerves. Then 


ever. 





This army wife has her house on wheels, 
so crowded conditions don't worry her. 


she decided it was time to force herself to 
do something. Now she is active in the 
woman's Bar Association and works 2 
nights a week with the wives’ group at 
the USO. 

“It’s a temptation to retreat into your 
shell,’’ says Mrs. Pelton. ‘* But you should 
drive yourself to get out and meet people. 
It will be just too bad if the boys come 
back broadened by their many experiences 
to find little girls who haven't grown up.” 

So this young wife keeps busy while she 
waits the day of her soldier’s return. 

Where there are children the wife's 
problem is not how to keep busy, brt how 
to get an occasional night off for volun- 
teer work or recreation. 

You'd be surprised how often the land- 
lady comes to the rescue, the traditional 
antipathy of landladies to babies not- 
withstanding. Mothers-in-law not in- 
frequently perform the same service. And, 
of course, mothers. 

Mrs. Ray G. Allen has a pretty full 
day’s schedule without any volunteer 
work, since she has the feeding, washing, 
mending, and housekeeping to do for her 
two young sons, and writes her husband 
a 6- to 8-page letter every night to boot. 
But on Monday nights she finds time to 
help at a USO dancing class, while her 
mother-in-law takes care of the children. 

Mrs. Allen can speak of the problems of 
servicemen’s wives with authority, for her 
husband was called into the service in 
February 1941, 10 days after their first 
baby was born. For the next 6 months 
they lived on the pay of a first class pri- 
vate. It was only $36.00 a month then. 
How they did it, Mrs. Allen wonders now, 
but living costs were lower at that time. 
Their one-room apartment cost $8.00 a 
month; $12 went for groceries; and milk 
for the baby was $3.00. That didn’t 
leave much for clothes or entertainment, 
but the Allens used to go for long walks in 
the park and played cards. 

‘* Anyhow, the baby was such a toy that 
he kept us entertained,’’ Mrs. Allen ex- 
plained with a smile that twinkled in her 
eyes and curved her lips. 

Such is the spirit of the serviceman’s 
wife. After listening to dozens of them 
talking, it is easy to understand why 
American soldiers are such good fighters. 
Their wives so desperately want to back 
them up, want to do the right thing. 
Sometimes they are hasty and impulsive. 
And occasionally they are querulous. But 
mostly they are courageous and adjustable. 
They too, are good soldiers. 
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G news letter 


April 22 through May 21 


Good news for homemakers is that in 2 or 
3 months from now there will again be 
stainless steel cutlery for the buying, thanks 
to the recent amendment of a WPB order. 
Manufacturers are now being permitted to 
make cutlery, and that means not only par- 
ing knives and such items, but table cutlery 
with plastic or wood handles as well, out 
of stainless steel if they can get it. For 
household kitchen cutlery, the amended 
order allows them to use in each quarter 
35 percent, and for household table cut- 
lery 50 percent, of the average quarterly 
amount of metal that they used for the same 
purposes during the base period, the year 
beginning July 1, 1940, and ending June 
30,1941. That doesn’t add up to a larger 
quantity of cutlery available, but better 
quality. 

Although chrome stainless steel can also 
be used now by flatware manufacturers, 
homemakers will see none of it. All that 
has been released by WPB will go into the 
making of knives, forks, dessert spoons, and 
teaspoons for sale to hospitals, war plant 
cafeterias, hotels, restaurants, and other 
institutional users of flatware. 

Use and reuse your wrapping paper and 
brown paper bags, says WPB. Reason for 
this caution is that the wrapping paper 
shortage is going to get worse. There will 
be practically no wrapping paper then for 
items that can be carried without being 
wrapped such as books, or small articles 
that can be tucked into a handbag. And 
the brown paper bags for groceries will have 
to be reused a number of times. Because of 
this, WPB says, hang on to them. It esti- 
mates that such a bag, if taken care of will 
be good for as many as nine trips. 

Back of the wrapping paper shortage is 
the tremendous amount of paper board car- 
tons being used for overseas shipment, and 
that never comes back. To send one jeep 
overseas, for example, takes 784 pounds of 
wrapping material! That's simple wrapping 
compared to what more delicate or perish- 
able equipment needs, which must be pro- 
tected not only against the weather but 
must often be packed to withstand shock. 

Black-market nylon may not be what it 
seems, cautions OPA. Some people are 
paying over $5 a pair for this black-market 
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hosiery which is marked nylon and is in 
reality, only a sheer rayon stocking which 
can be purchased in any shop for $1.75 
under existing ceiling prices. 

Still other black-market nylon hosiery is 
merely a type of rayon which may sell for 
no more than 69 cents under ceiling prices. 
The black marketeer treats this type with a 
chemical solution that gives it a nylon-like 
sheen, but it usually goes to pieces because 
the chemicals in the solution cause the rayon 
fibers to disintegrate. 

There is, however, a small amount of 
genuine nylon hosiery on the black market. 
Some of it may be made from nylon yarn 
which has been stolen, perhaps by hijacking 
the trucks while en route to the plants where 
it is to be manufactured into cloth from 
which parachutes are made. Such “para- 
chute hosiery”’ often sells for $10 or more 
a pair in the black market when the top 
price for best quality nylon hose is $2.50. 
However, nylon hose is practically non- 
existent in the regular market because no 
nylon yarn is allocated for the manufacture 
of hosiery. 

New Year for fuel-oil coupons comes on 
September 1, and simple reapplication 
forms for next season's fuel-oil rations will 
be mailed out early this month, says OPA. 
Consumers are being asked to return these 
forms within 7 days after they receive them. 
This will enable local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards to begin handling them 
immediately and thus start issuing ration 
coupons by July 1. Early issuance will 
relieve storage facilities and permit con- 
sumers to fill up their tanks during the 
summer and early fall months when deal- 
ers’ trucks and other means of transporta- 
tion are not so busy. 

Off the ration list are the typewriters, 
both new and used, which dealers have on 
hand. This does not affect, however, the 
distribution of new typewriters which are in 
the hands of manufacturers. They continue 
to be controlled by WPB. Prices also will 
stay the same. 

Victory Gardens are still badly needed, 
if soldiers and civilians are to continue to 
be well fed says the War Food Adminis- 
tration. Each soldier eats a ton of food a 
year, and the amount is considerably more 
than that when he is sent overseas. Army 
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and Lend-Lease needs continue. Victory 
gardens meant the difference between 
abundance and scarcity last year, and may 
even mean more this year. Plant all you 
can, therefore, grow as much as you did 
last year, and if possible, enlarge your 
Victory Garden. 

Don’t travel any more than absolutely 
necessary is the advice of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 
year and _ transportation 
needed for the war. 

Savings for consumers are what the new 
cents per selling unit mark-ups established 
by OPA mean. This action has already 
been taken on snap beans, peas, spinach, 
carrots, eggplant, cucumbers, coconuts, 
and also on fresh fish and sea food. This 
new type of ceiling simplifies the establish- 
ment of retail ceiling prices and prevents the 
excessive prices to consumers that resulted 
under percentage mark-ups. 


This is invasion 


facilities are 


As retailers 
increased their margins on a percentage 
basis with increases in the prices they paid 
for food items the cost of those items pyr- 
amided for the consumer. 


CONSUMER CALENDAR 


Processed foods—Blue stamps A8, B8, C8, 
Ds, E8, F8, G8, H8, J8, K8, L8, M8, N8, 
P8, Q8, R8, S8, T8, U8, and V8, worth 
10 points each valid indefinitely. Blue 
tokens may be used as change. 


Rationed meats, fats, etc.—Red stamps 
A8, B8, C8, D8, E8, F8, G8, H8, J8, K8, 
L8, M8, N8, P8, Q8, R8, $8, T8, U8, V8, 
and W8, worth 10 points each, valid indefi- 
nitely. Redtokensmay be used as change. 


Sugar—Stamps 30 and 31 valid indefinitely. 
Sugar stamp 40 worth 5 pounds of sugar for 
home canning, valid through February 


1945. 


Shoes—Aiirplane stamps 1 and 2 valid in- 
definitely. 


Fuel oil—Period 4 and 5:coupons worth 10 
gallons will be valid through Sepember 30. 


Gasoline—A10 coupons (3 gallons) valid 
in Eastern States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Outside that area A11 coupons (3 
gallons) valid through June 21. A12 cou- 
pons (3 gallons) valid June 22 through 
September 21. 
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The Barb in Rhubarb 

Rhubarb migrated from southern Siberia 
1700’s to 
appear deep in a pie crust as a substitute 


to new America in the late 
for apples, and was thereupon known by 
a homelier specific, namely, ‘‘pieplant.”’ 
Earlier in England **phisicians with a 
lyttell Rubarb purge(d) many humors of 
the body,”’ and it was believed then that 
“perpetual rhubarb chewers get a 
Elizabeth herself used 
But later 


canine appetite.”’ 
rhubarb leaves as an herb-pot. 
in America it was discovered that crino- 
lined and bewigged Americans turned up 
their buckled toes after eating the heart- 
shaped rhubarb leaf which contains poison- 
ous oxalic salts and acids. 

This garden pieplant grows, however, 
in most U. S. Victory gardens wherever 
the ground freezes to a depth of 3 or 4 
inches or more. Housewives still use the 
stalks as did our greatgrandmothers in 
1858 for making pie-plant butter “‘a nice 
preserve for children,’’ and as a substitute 
for fresh fruit in early summer—but not 
as a spinach alternate. Large doses of 
the leaves are fatal—that’s the barb in 


rhubarb. 


Not for Desert Denizens 

When Mrs. Roosevelt was down in 
Panama she kept the lights going con- 
tinuously in her closet to dry the atmos- 
phere, in order to minimize the develop- 
ment of mildew which ts always prevalent 
in very humid and hot regions. But prac- 
tically all cotton fabrics and leather goods, 
whether in Panama or Idaho, when kept in 
a warm, damp space away from direct 
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Mil- 


dew growth can be stopped by fumigation 


sunlight will mildew quite readily. 


with formaldehyde candles in a closed 
room. Or cotton fabrics can be made 
mildew resistant—and water repellent 

by this simple method: Immerse the fabric 
to be treated in soapsuds made from soft 
water and a good neutral laundry soap. 
Heat for a few minutes, stirring and turn- 
ing the fabric to be sure that it is throughly 
wet with the soap solution. Then squeeze 
out the excess soap and, without rinsing, 
immerse the fabric in a solution of cad- 
mium chloride crystals, 14% ounces to the 
Heat for about 15 


minutes, wring out, and without rinsing, 


gallon of water. 


hang to dry on a twine clothesline. 


From the Fish File 
No fishy odor will cling to your hands if 
you soak them thoroughly in icy cold 
water before handling raw fish. . . . 
Delicate break down and _ the 
flavorful juices escape into the water if 


cells 


you thaw frozen fish by placing it in 
water. Thaw fish gradually in the 
refrigerator 

If a fishbone becomes lodged between 
your teeth, reach for a lemon not the 
pliers. Undiluted lemon juice dissolves 
all but the larger fish bones. 

Now is the time to barbecue small fish 
outdoors—after first catching them in a 
fresh stream nearby! Scale and clean these 
half and one-pounders, run a stick into 
their mouths, then through the bodies 
Prop the stick over hot 
embers and allow the fish to cook until 


lengthwise. 


Spread with butter, season, and 
Delicious! 


tender. 
serve from the sticks. 


This Will Stick 

A brand-new waxy corn, offspring of 
Iowa hybrid and oriental corns, has been 
planted this year to replace the imported 
rootstock starch from the cassava plant 
which up until now was necessary for the 


About 10,000 
bushels of seed corn have been sowed this 
spring—enough to 87,500,000 
pounds of waxy starch, replacing more 


manufacture of adhesives. 
produce 


than the minimum formerly shipped from 
present war areas for U. S. adhesives. 


Vital Vitamin 


Permanent blindness and injury to the 
pituitary glands in young calves result 
when proper precautions are not taken to 
provide an adequate source of Vitamin A 
for the animals, the USDA Bureau of 
Dairy Eyesight can 
be restored, however, in a young bull 


Industry reports. 
according to experiments, after 3 months 
of inadequate vitamin A diet, by sub- 
cutaneous injections of 12 milligrams 
of carotene in oil each day for 6 weeks. A 
prolonged vitamin A deficiency causes 
permanent blindness in the calves although 
strength is regained when the vitamin is 
replaced in their diet. 





Grasshopper Statistics 

Youngsters have fewer grasshoppers to 
threaten with the dire admonition: ** Spit 
tobacco or die!’’ for the grasshoppet 
population is on the decline, according to 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the U. S. 
Agriculture. Last fall adult hoppers were 
down nearly a third, and egg production 
47 percent. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

over N. B. C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 
11:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. MWT 

9:15 a. m. PWT 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and ans 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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